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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


It is now about nineteen years since the First Edition of this 
book saw light. There have been subsequently many 
reprints, for each of which additions and alterations, in factual 
details or presentation thereof, were duly considered and made, 
and the matter of the book has thus been kept up-to-date. In 
the present edition the history of the country for the last two 
decades has been traced, and care has been taken to avoid 
controversial issues,—which has been rather a difficult job, 
since this history is much too recent for impartial and unbiased 
presentation. Yet, without a basically reliable historical 
narrative linking up with to-day, the earlier chapters of our 
modern history must remain suspended in air as it were. 


We have tried to make the book useful to a circle of 
readers much wider than the Universities, to learners as well 
as to maturer minds; and the Hindi version of the book is 
calculated to increase its utility for the public їп a large part 
of Northern India, while for the rest of the country, as well as 
for the outside world, the English version will probably hold 
its ground. Many of the original purposes of this book, as 
explained in the Preface to its First Edition, still remain as 
objects, as we have considered these to be indispensable. 


S. C. SARKAR. 


Patna, \ 
К. К. ратта. 


September, 1951. 


О THE THIRD EDITION 


In this edition all the chapters have been carefully revised, 
and the narrative in each chapter has been brought up-to- 
date. The salient features of the new constitution of the 
Sovereign Democratic Republic of India, changes in the posi- 
tion of the Indian States, territorial redistribution, and recent 
economic and cultural ch been duly incor- 
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social, anges have | 
porated. 
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June, 1958. 
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VOLUME II 
CHAPTER I 


ADVENT, EARLY PROGRESS AND RIVALRIES 
OF THE EUROPEAN TRADING NATIONS 


(1488—1744) 
SECTION I 
THE PORTUGUESE 


THE geographical discoveries of the last decade of the fif- 
teenth century produced far-reaching consequences, Columbus 
"discovered a new world ; Bartholomew Diaz doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, or the Stormy Cape, as he called it, 
in 1488 ; Vasco da Gama found out a new route to an old 
world and reached the famous port Calicut оп the 17th May, 
1498. This event had undoubtedly far-reaching repercussions 
on the civilized world. 


India had commercial relations with the Western coune 
tries throughout her ancient history. But from the seventh 
century the Arabs began to control the sea-borne trades in 
"ће Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, and carried the Indian 
goods to the west in their own vessels, and from them these 
‘goods were purchased by the merchants of Venice and Genoa. 
The discovery of Vasco da Gama brought Portugal, whose 
merchants had been for a long time anxious to share the ad- 
vantage of Eastern commerce, into direct touch with India. 

The Hindu ruler of Calicut, whose hereditary title was 
Zamorin, offered a friendly reception to Vasco da Gama and 
his party. On his return to Portugal, after an absence of 
two years, Vasco da Gama showed specimens of articles ob- 
tainable from the Calicut market to the merchants of Portugal 


1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 1. 
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and informed them about what were liked by the people of 
the Malabar coast. On 9th March, 1500, Padro Alvarez 
Cabral was sent out from Lisbon in command of a fleet of 
thirteen vessels. From this time the Partuguese came into 
direct conflict with the Muslim traders and the ruler of 
Calicut. They began to take part in the political intrigues. 
of India, and entered into alliances with Zamorin's enemies 
the chief of whom was the ruler of Cochin. This change ne 
due to the consciousness of the Portuguese that to make full 
use of the enormous possibilities of trade it was necessary for 
them “о conciliate the local Indian rulers and drive away the 
Arab merchantmen.” But the ruler of Calicut was fayourably’ 
disposed towards the Arabs, to whom Calicut owed its pros- 
perity, and some other Muslim states as well were sympathe- 
tic towards them. 

e real founder of the 


‘Alfonso de Albuquerque was th 
Governor of 


Portuguese power in India. He came as the 
Portuguese affairs in India in 1509, and at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1510 took possession of Goa. He tried to strengthen the 


fortifications of Goa, and t ts commercial impor- 
tance, and with a view to securing a permanent Portuguese 


population, he encouraged the Portuguese to marry Indian 
wives. His ruthless persecution of the Muslims was а great 
blot on his character, 


His successors gradually founded 
near the sea. They 


o increase i 


a number of important 
took possession of Diu, 
Bassein, Chaul and Bombay, San throme 
nd Hugli in Bengal, and established their 
authority over the greater part of Ceylon. But in course 
of time they were deprived of most of those places, ultimately 
retaining only Diu, Daman and Goa. They lost Hugli during 
the reign of Sahjahan and the Marathas captured Salsette: 


and Bassein in 1739. 
Through the “earliest intruder int 
could not establish any permanent dominion 


i line of the Portuguese in India was ; 
e d E : (1) discovery of Brazil by Portugal ; (2) 


i the: 
religious intolerance ; (8) lack of farsightedness among 


settlements 
Daman, Salsette, 
near Madras a 


o the East," Portugal' 
in India. The 
due principally 
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Governors ; (4) bad trading methods ; (5) rivalry of other ' 
European powers. The discovery of Brazil drew Portugal's 
colonising activities to the west. Religious intolerance of 
the Portuguese led them to destroy all Hindu temples in 
the island of Goa in 1540 under the orders of their king, 
and with the arrival of the Franciscan missionaries in 1517 
“Goa had become the centre of an immense propaganda." 


SECTION II 
Tue DUTCH 


The object of all the European merchant companies was 
the same, and they appeared in the same field with а charter 
from their respective sovereigns : so a bitter contest among 
them was inevitable. These trading Companies did not con- 
fine themselves exclusively to commercial activities, but also 
formed designs of gaining territorial possessions, which added 
to the bitterness of the conflict. During the first half of the. 
seventeenth century the contest was triangular between the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, between the Portuguese and: 
the English, and between the Dutch and the English. The 
Anglo-French rivalry followed later, and the Dutch jealousy 
of English ascendancy in India was not extinguished at least 
before 1759. 


The first Dutch fleet to round the Cape of Good Hope and 
visit the Malaya Archipelago sailed from Holland in April 
1595 and returned in 1597. The accomplishment of this 
voyage was a great encouragement to the Dutch, and “the 
pentup enterprise of the Dutch commercial class burst forth ` 
as if a dyke had been cut". New companies for Indian 
trade were started in several towns of Holland and Zeeland, 
but all these were incorporated in theUnited East India Com- 
pany of the Netherlands by the Charter of March 20, 1602. 
The Dutch States-General, by the said Charter, delegated 
powers of carrying on war, of concluding treaties, of posses- 
sing territories and of erecting fortresses, and thus **made the ` 
United Company a great instrument of war and conquest ', 

'The Dutch captured Amboyna from the Portuguese in 
1605 and gradually supplanted them in the Spice Islands. 
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The Governer General and the Council of the Indies was ins- 
tituted in 1609, Pieter Both being the first Governor-Gene- 
ral His successor, Jan Pietersoon Coen, conquered Jacatra 
and founded Batavia on its ruins in 1619. They blockaded 
Goa in 1639, seized Malaca in 1641, and captured the last Por- 
tuguese strong hold in Ceylon in 1658. By 1664 the Portu- 
guese were ousted from most of their early settlements on the 
Malabar coast. Ia Ceylon, it became the policy of the Dutch 
(atleast up to 1739) to maintain friendly relations with the 
nominal **emperor of Ceylon”, who resided at Kandy, be- 
cause the Dutch rule there “rested оп а native officialdom, 
open to many influences of race and religion over which they 


had по control",? They also tried to remove the miseries of — 


the people, due to Portuguese misrule and protracted war 
by importing slaves from southern India for irrigation and 
agricultural works and by encouraging new crops like cotton 
and indigo. 

It was pepper and spices, the produce of Sumatra, Java 
and the Moluccas, that had drawn the Dutch to these inlands, 
and so “the Archipelago was not only the strategic and ad- 
ministrative centre of their system, it was also their economic 
centre.” But some interests brought them to India as well 
where they established several factories on the Coromondal 
coast,in Gujrat and in Bengal* The chief of these were 
Pulicat (1610), Surat (1616), Chinsura (1653), Casimbazar, 
Patna, Balasore, Baranagore, Nagapatam (1659), and Cochin 
(1661). These factories greatly helped the cause of Dutch 
commerce. As early as 1612, the Coromandal coast was des- 

cribed as “е left arm of the Moluccas and neighbouring 
islands, since without the cottons from thence trade is dead in 
» 5 They were now in fact the carriers of 


the Moluccas 
ween India and her former 


manufactures and produces bet 
2. Cambridge History Vol. V, p. 51. j 
3. Such an economic centre it had beenin earlier Hindu-Buddist 
it formed part of Greater India. T- 
: 4, In Bengal they established factories even in interior ҮШ 2 de 
known from Gangarama's Maharastrapurana, а Bengali cede ; ett 2 
Каргаш (Murshidabad District) and Mowgram (in iw 
„ 5, Quoted in Cambridge History, Vol. V, P. 92- 
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oversea colonies in the East. The port of Surat supplied them 
with indigo manufactured in Central India and Jamuna 


Valley in large quantities and they exported Bengal, Gujrat 
textiles and silk, Bihar saltpetre, rise and particularly Gan- 
getic opium. Owing to the gradual decline of the Portu- 
guese power and the growing superiority of the Dutch in the 
sea, the latter maintained a practical monopoly of spices trade 
in the East throughout the seventeenth century. 

The peace between England and Spain, concluded in 1604, 
did not stop Anglo-Portuguese commercial rivalries in the 
East, though the Spanish and Portuguese crowns were 
united from 1580 to 1640. In 1611 Sir Henry Middleton was 
prevented from entering the mouth of the Tapti river by a 
Portuguese fleet. The English also made counter-attacks in 
the succeeding years. By an alliance with the Shah of Persia, 
the English deprived the Portuguese of Ormuz in the Persian 
Gulf in 1622 and were permitted to settle in Gombroom and 
to receive half the customs dues. Therivalry of the Postu- 
guese bgan to decline from this time and the treaty of Madrid 
in 1630 forbade commercial hostilities between the two nations 
in the East, this was followed in 1634 by a convention signed 
between Netswold, the English Factory President at Surat, 
and Viceroy of Goa, which “factually guaranteed commercial 
inter-relations between the English and the Potuguese in 
India”. Portugal recovered her independence fiom the yoke 
of Spain, the traditional enemy of England, in 1640, and after 
this the English and the Portuguese entered into peaceful 
commercial relations with each other in East Indies, By a 
treaty of July 1654 Portugal recognized the right of the English 
to trade in the East and Charles II, by the treaty of 1661, 
which gave him Bombay as part of the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza, promised to help the Portuguese in maintaining 
their possessions in India against the Dutch, In fact, the 
Portuguese did not continue hereafter as commercial rivals of 
the English in India. "Their subsequent degeneration into 
piracy and robbery brought disgrace and ruin on themselves © 

6. Stewart's History of Bengal, pp. 245—249, 256—259, Mughal, 


British and Dutch hostility in thefirst half of thc seventcenth century 
helped to bring about th's degeneration, by depriving them of their trade 


and possessions. 
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From traders many of them turned slaverunners, kidnappers 
and pirates ; others took to the profession of *topasses' or mer- 
cenary gunners, and yet others settled down as expert cooks 
or gay fiddlers, In the eighteenth century, the name of the 
Portuguese had become ‘indelibly associated with two great 
crimes, piracy and the slave trade,"? specially in Bengal. 


It was from the Dutch that the English had to face more 
bitter commercial rivalry in the East throughout the seven- 
teenth century. They claimed a monopoly of trade in the 
East by virtue of conquest from the Portuguese, and were 
very jealous of any competitor in the field. The Dutch policy 
in the East had two motives. One was revenge upon Catho- 
lic Spain and Portugal (which were united when the Dutch 
appeared ia the East) for Spain's injustice on them in their 
own country (once subject to her). The other was that of 
establishing a monopoly in the trade of the East Indies by 
colonisation and settlement. By the early seventeenth cen- 
tury their first motives was achieved by the gradual decline of 
the Portuguese and their victories over them. It became too 
much for them to tolerate English competition in the path of 
realising their second motive. The Dutch drifted away from 
England after Elizabeth during the later Stuarts, owing to 
England's joining France, their oppressor, and the pro-Spa- 
nish policy of the Stuarts (and also during Cromwell), so that 
the presence of the English in the Eastern waters could not be 
tolerated by the Dutch. 


The Dutch at that time had a great advantage in their 
naval supremacy, and the conclusion ofa twelve years truce 
between Spain and Holland in 1609 left them more free than 
before to check the progress of English trade in the East 
Indies, Both the nations asserted priority of claim to the 
trade of the East Indies; and their sea-captains resorted to 
open reprisals or covert acts of hostility. None of the confe- 

.rences in London and at the Hague (1611 and 1613-15) 
could effect any settlement, and the proposals for uniting the 
two Companies ended in failure owing to the refusal of the 


7. Long's Selections from the Unpublished Records of the Govern- 
ment, Vol. I, Introduction xxxvi. 
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English to share the heavy military expenditure of the Dutch. 
In July 1619, due to the pressure exerted upon the English 
Company by James I, who wanted to bethe peacemaker of 
Europe, the English came to terms with the Dutch. The 
English were rather gradually granted a share in the trade in 
return for their promise to give up all claim to compensation 
for past wrongs and to share a part of the military expenses 
ofthe Dutch. But this union lasted only for two years. In 
1621 the English were forcibly driven out of Lantor and Pulo- 
Run. In 1623 the massacre of Amboyna, which *tmarked 
the climax of Dutch hatred" of the English in the eastern 
seas, destroyed all chances of compromise. Van Speult, the 
Dutch Governor of Amboyna, arrested l'owerson, the English 
agent, with eighteen Englishmen and nine Japanese soldiers, 
and a Portuguese, on a concocted charge of conspiracy to 
surprise the Dutch fort on the 17th February. The charge 
was a false one as the "supposed plot was a mere figment of 
the imagination, if it were not deliberate device to extermi- 
mate the English factory." The English and the Japanese 
prisoners were subjected to cruel tortures, and Towerson, 
with nine other Englishmen and nine Japanese, was put to 
death. ‘This cruel massacre caused an outburst of indignation 
in England. But in spite of a great feeling of resentment and 
use of strong words by James 1 and Charles I England recei- 
ved no real reparations for thirty years till the time of Oliver 
Gromwell. By the treaty of Westminister in 1654 the ques- 
tion of claims and counter-claims was referred to four Com- 
missioners, taken from both sides, sitting in London. By the 
decision of the Commissioners, the English got back Pulo- 
Run, a sum of 85,000 as indemnity for the company, and 
3,615 for the heirs of the victims of the Amboyna massacre, 
By the treaty of Breda in 1667, Pulo-Run and some other pla- 
сев were finally given over to the Dutch in return for the 
valuable colonial possession of New Amsterdam, renamed 
New York. 

The English gradually turned their attention towards 
dia leaving the Dutch secure in their dominion over the 
Dutch began to restrict their activities 
he Malaya Aachipelazo ani the English 


In 
Spice Islands. The 
more and more tot 
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to concentrate more and more on India. But the jealousy 
of English commerce and influence in India subsisted. Im 
the years 1672-1674 the Dutch constantly stopped communi- 
cation between Surat and the new English settlement of Bom- 
bay, and captured three home-bound English ships in the Bay 
of Bengal.? When Prince Azim-us-Shan went to Burdwan 
in 1698 A. D., the Dutch chief of Chinsura sent an agent to. 
hiscamp representing that while his nation: paid a duty of 
3% -per cent on all their commerce, the English paid only 
3,000 per annum. He therefore prayed that the Dutch might 
be put on the same footing as the English.? Over and 
above the Dutch jealousy which continued even down to 
175910 the English Company in India had presently to mea- 
sure its strength with the French, whose trading and political 
activities had now developed considerably. 


SECTION III 
THE FRENCH 


Three maritime powers had effected permanent settle- 
ments in India, before French entered into the race for com- 
mercial gains in the east. Yet “the desire for eastern traffic 
displayed itself at a very early period among the French" !* 
In 1503, only five years after the Portuguese landing in India, 
two ships fitted out by some Rouen merchants for trading in 
the Eastern seas left the port of Harve, but nothing was heard 
of them afterwards. In July 1527 a Norman ship belonging to- 
the Rouen merchants appeared at Diu.!? In 1601 a company 
of St. Malo merchants sent two ships, which went up to the: 
Maldives and Sumatra. New prospetcs appeard with the 
peaceful reign of Henry IV, and attempts were made to found 
a French East India Company. In 1616 two ships were fitted 
out and sent to the East, and on October 2,1619, an expedi- 
tion of three ships under the command of Beauieu sailed from 

Harfleur and reached Achin in island of Sumatra, But these 


8. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p.56. 

9. Ste wart’s History of Bengal, p. 385. 

10. Battle of Bedara, vide infra. 

11. Malleson, History of the French in India, р. 35. 
12. Cambridge History, Vol. V, p. 61. 
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attempts of the French sailors received a considerable check 
from the Dutch, who strove to maintain their monopoly of 
Eastern trade.!? For more than twenty years after this, the 
French made no attempts in this direction. It was Richelieu 
who again took up the idea of commerce with the East, and 
under his auspices was founded the ‘Society de I Orient’ in 
1642. The company, however, devoted all its sources to and 
exhausted all its eaergies in the colonisation of Madagascar, 
under the leadership of Pronis and Flacourt. 


But the exploits of some missionaries and travellers in rea-- 
ching India, by a short-cut land route through Asia Minor, 
enhanced the desire of the French to share the profits of. East- 
ern trade with the Dutch and English. Colbert, the great. 
Minister of Louis XIV, ‘‘became the interpreter of the unani- 
mous desire of the merchants and mariners of the kingdom, аз. 
well as of those who desired its economic development, and at 
his proproposal and inspiration the ‘Compagnie des Indes. 
Orientales" was formed in 1664, This company received various. 
privileges from the stare, and it began its career with a capital. 
of about 5,500,000 livers, including the 3,000,000 advanced by 
the king. Nevertheless it: first movements were “neither well: 
considered nor fortunate" because the Company spent much- 
of its energies in fruitless endeavours to revive the colonie: of 
Madagascar. But in 1667 another expedition sailed from 
France, under the command of Francis Caron,!* who was 
accompanied by Marcara, a native of Ispaban.!? Francis 


13. In 1625 Tsaac de Razilly declared that “аз regards Asia and the 
East Tndies there js по hope of planting colonies, for the way is too long, 
and the Spaniards aud Dutch are too strong to suffer it,” Quoted in 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p, 61. 

14. Francis Caron, though of French origin, was born in Holland 
and spent many vears in the service of the Dutch Republic. But later 
on he became dissatisfied with the Dutch and tendered his services to- 


Colbert. 


15. From а recent letter of the Siamese King to the Bihar Shah Con- 


ecomes clear that the Persians in the middle of the seven-- 
trading and settling in Siam ; this period therefore- 
time activity. Cf. also there driving out the- 


evidently to recapture t 


ference, it b 
teenth century were {1 
saw some Persian mari 
Portuguese from Ormuz, 
and the Far East. 
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"Caron founded the first French factory at Surat in 1668; and 
another factory was established at Masulipatam in 1669 
through the efforts of Marcara, under a patent obtained from 
the King of Golkunda. In 1672 the French occupied San 
Thome, but in the following years their Admiral de la Haye, 
was driven from Trincomali, and in 1674 the French were 
defeated by a combined force of the Dutch and the King of 
"Golkunda (whose jealousy against the French had been 
excited by the Dutch), and had to surrender San Thome to the 
Dutch. In the meantime, Bellanger de Lespinay, one of the 
“volunters who had accompanied Admiral de la Haye, obtained 
"from Sher Khan Lodi, the governor of the King of Bijapur in 
Tanjore and the Carnatic, a site for a factory eighty-five miles 
south of Madras. Thus the foundation of Pondicherry was 
laid (1674) in this modest fashion, and it was Francis Martin, 
who by his great courage, intelligence апа perseverance 
-developed it into a place of importance” amid the clash of 
-arms and the clamour of falling kingdoms”,16 


In Bengal the French built a Factory at Chandernagore 
(1690-92, about the same time as Calcutta was founded by the 
‘English Company) on a site granted to them by Nawab Shais- 
ta Khan ‘about the year 1676.17 


The outbreak of a war in furope between the Dutch 
(supported by England) and French reacted adversely on the 
fortune of the French in India, In 1693 the Dutch captured 
Pondicherry, which remained in their possession for six years, 
and they fortified it in various ways. But it was restored to 
the French by the treaty of Ryswick in 1697, with its fortifi- 
cations intact, though they did not actually get back its posses 
ssion till 1699. Martin, who was again appointed to the cam- 
mand o! the place, restored by his wise measures its prosperity, 
so that it contained about 40,000 inhabitants at the time of his 

death in 1706, as compared with 22,000 of Calcutta in the 


16. Malleson's History of the French in India, p.24 Bijapur ceased 
to be dependent in 1676, Golkunda fell a prey to the ambition of Aurung- 
-zeb, and the activities of Shivaji in the south created some trouble for 
"the European Companies. 

17. Stewart, op. cit., p, 241. 
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same year. But French influnce dwindled in other places, and 
"factories at Bantam, Surat and Masulipatam were abandoned 
by the beginning of the eighteenth century. Pondicherry 
‘became the seat of the French Government in India. 


The resources of the French Company were practically 
»exhausted by the end of the seventeenth century, and from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century till its reorganisation in 
1720, it sold its licenses to others. In 1712 the Company even 
-gave up its rights of despatching vessels to the Indies to the 
Merchants of St. Malo in consideration of an annual payment. 
No less than five governors were appointed from 1707 to 1720, 
buteach in turn followed a line of policy different from that 
-of Martin. At the suggestion of John Law o! Lauriston, Con 
troller of the French Finances, a royal edict was passed in May 
1719, incorporating the French East India Company with the 
-other French trading companies, viz., the Canada Company, 
the Mississipi Company or the Company of the west, the Sene- 
gal Company, the China Company, and the Companies of 
.Dominago and Guinea,—and this great body known as the 
‘Company of the Indies’ also received the right of issuing 
-coinage, the monopoly of tobacco, and the control of its public 
«debt. Shares poured in, and speculauons by all classes of 
people grew immensely.!? But by 1720 the Company’s paper 
currency became discredited and the “‘rage of speculation had 
been superseded by the rage for realising,” which led to the 
failure of Law’s scheme. In june 1720, the East India Com- 
pany was reconstituted as the ‘Perpetual Company of the 
Indies’. From this time the French East India Company 
„again entered upon a path of progress in the East. The island 
.of Mauritius came into their possession in 1721, and in 1725 a 
-small French squadron under the command of M. de Par- 
.daillan captured Mahe on the Malabar coast, by following a 
,plan suggested by one of its captain, La Bourdonnais, subse- 
„quently a famous name in the history of the French in India. 
In 1739 they took possession of Karikal on the Coromandal 
-coast from the Raja of Tanjore It should be noted that the 
18, Cf. the speculation їп England at this time, tho South Sca 
Bubble. 
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two French governors, Lenoir and Dumas, who held office- 
from 1720 to !742, had only commercial objects in view. 

There was nothing in their conduct that “allows us to credit 

the Company with political views and still less ideas of con- 

quest ; its factories were more or less fortified, but for motives 

of simple security against the Dutch and the English ; and 

although it enlisted troops, it used them only for purposes of- 
defence?.19 Political motives appeared clearly after them,. 
and it was left for Dupleix to think of a French Empire in. 
India. 

SECTION IV 


THE ENGLISH 


During the sixteenth century, ;the merchants of England’ 
also were anxious to share in the profits of Eastern Commerce.. 
Drakes’ return (1580) from his voyage round the world by the 
Cape route and the victory over the Spanish Armada (1588). 
marked the birth in England of a new spirit of enterprise and: 
advance in every field, (politics, literature, commerce, etc.). 
'Тһе return of Ralph Fitch (1951) from several year's travels- 
in India and Burma, and the capture of Portuguese treasures- 
on high seas by English privateers, encouraged some of them 
to undertake voyages to the East. Between 1591 and 1593 a- 
ship under James Lancaster reached Cape Comorion and the- 
Malaya Peninsula. ‘Three years after Lancaster’s return a fleet 
wzs sent by Sir Robert Dudley under Benjamin Wood but the- 
enterprise ended in disaster. In 1597, Jhon Mildenhall, a: 
merchant adventurer of London, reached India by the over-- 
land route and spent seven years in the East. The first im- 
portant step was taken on the 31st December, 1600, when the: 
East India campany was incorporated under the title of “The 

Governor and Company of Merchants of London Trading into 

the East Indies,” and received a charter from Queen Elizabeth» 
granting them an exclusive right (as against others in England), 
to Indian trade for fifteen years. 


At the beginning the Company sent ‘separate voyages’ г. 
which each fleet was dispatched by a particular group © 


in 


19. Cambridve History of India, Vol. V, р. ?5. 
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"subscribers, who divided among themselves the profits arising 
"from their enterprise. Permanent joint-stock enterprises 


-of the modern type organised by the whole body of 


subscribers did not begin before half a century of trial. The 
‘Company had various difficulties to face at this early stage of 
its existence. ‘‘It had to explore and map out the Indian seas 
and coasts, it had painfully to work out a system of commerce, 
to experiment with commodities and merchandise, to train and 
discipline a staff of servants. It had to brave or conciliate the 
hostility of England's hereditary Catholic enemy and her. new 
protestant rival. Further, it had to establish a position even 
-at home...there was no active state support given to England's 
-first essays in the East. The East India Company was cradled 
in the chilly but invigorating atmosphere of individualism, It 
had to cope with the lingering mediaeval prejudice against the 
-export of bullion and a fallacious theory of foreign trade ;"29 


The first (1601-1603) and second (1604-1606) voyages were 
-made to Achin (in Sumatra), Bantam (in Java), and the Mol- 
uccas, and not to India. The third voyage (1608) under 
"Hawkins reached Surat, the chief port of the Mughal Empire. 
Hawkins visited the court of Jahangir, who received him 
-favourably and granted the English permission to settle in 
Surat. But owing to jealousy of the Portuguese and the oppo- 
-sition of the chief merchants of Surat, Jahangir revoked these 
„privileges and ordered the exclusion ofthe English. Hawkins 
deft Agra in November 1611. 


Meanwhile, in May 1609, a fresh Charter had been 
¿granted to the Company extending its privileges indefinitely 
«(subject to revocation after three ‘years’ notice). The pro- 
spects of the Company brightened up when in 1612 Captain 
“Best defeated the Portuguese "іп a sea-fight off the mouth of 


у of British India, р. 24. Thereference isto the 
c theory that money being wealth, export 
of bullion diminished national wealth, and import or purchase 
of manufactured goods, etc., in return for bullion is therefore a 
bad foreign trade ; the Company did both, 


20. Roberts, Histor r 
contem porary economi 
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the Tapti.?! An English factory was permanently established 
at Surat under Thomas Aldworth on a firman received from: 
Jahangir early in 1613 : With the object of concluding a 
treaty with the Mughal Emperor for securing permanent trade- 
relations with India, the Company sent, with the permission 
of James I, Sir Thomas Roe, “оѓ pregnant understanding, 
well spoken, learned, industrious, and of a comely personage’? 
as an ambassadcr to the Mughal court. Roe arrived at the 
court of Jahangir, which was then at Ajmir, in December 1615, . 
and spent three years in trying to fulfil his object. He could 
not conclude a definite commercial treaty with the Emperor, 
owing to the opposition of some of the Emperor’s officers and’ 
of Prince Khurram (Shah Jahan), then Viceroy of Gujarat, 
who did not like the interference of the English in the affairs- 
of his province. But he succeeded in securing several privi-- 
leges and a permission for establishing factories in certain- 
places within the Emperor's dominions. 


By the time Roe left India (February 1619) there had been. 
established English factories at Surat, Agra, Ahmadabad and 
Broach, all of which were placed under the authority of the 
chief of the Surat Factory, who had also to control the trade 
of the Company with the Red Sea ports and Persia. The Com-- 
pany also obtained a powerful ally in the Shah of Persia, who 
was jealous of Portuguese control of the trade of southern 
Persia— particularly as Persians in the seventeenth century 
took to oversea trade even as far as Siam. With his help the- 
English obtained some advantages over the Portuguese who- 
lost Ormuz in 1622. In 1668 the Company obtained Bombay 
at a rent of 10 pound a year from Charles II, who had receiv- 

ed it from the Portuguese as part of the dowry of his wife, 
Catherine of Braganza. Bombay became gradually more and. 
more prosperous and superseded Surat (after about 75 years) 
as the chief English settlement on the west coast in 1687. On 
the Eastern coast the English had started a Frctory (1611) at 


It will be noted tha t, in the absence of an efficient nevy, either of” 
the Mughal Empire of any other Indian State, such hostilities in» 
Indian waters and on Indian coasts were carried on for about: 
three centuries without апу check, 
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Masulipatam (the chief port of the Kingdom of Golkonda): 
where they enjoyed a valuable trade, especially in exporting 
piece-goods to Persia and Bantam. But the Dutch and the 
local officers troubled the factors at Masulipatam with much. 
opposition, and so they established in 1626 another settlement 
at Armagaon, a little to the north of the Dutch fortress of 
Pulicat. Owing to various disadvantages in this place, they 
again returned to Masulipatam, where their position was im- 

proved by the grant of the ‘Golden Firman’ by the king of^ 
Golkonda?? in 1632 which gave the English liberty of trade in 

the ports of the kingdom of Golkonda on the payment of 
annual duties amounting to 500 ‘pagodas,’?* Another firman. 
of 1643 repeated the same terms. In 1639 Francis Day obtain- 

ed the lease of Madras from the ruler of Chandragiri (the re- 
presentative of the steadily dwindling Kingdom of Vijaya- 

nagar), and built there a fortified factory named Fort St. 

George. By 1641 Fort st. George superseded Masulipatam. 
(after thirty years) as the headquarters of the English in the: 


Coromandel coast. 

By this time the English had also pushed their trade-. 
northeastwards to Orissa, and had started factories at Harihar- 
pur in the Mahanadi Delta and at Balasore in 1633. Gabriel 
Boughton, a physician, who visited Agra in 1645 and appears 
to have made an impression at the Imperial Court and the 
provincial court of Bengal, was granted a firman about 1650, 
whereby in his name one or more ships could be cleared duty 
free in Bengal; but Boughton died in 1653; and it is not clear 
if the English Company derived any definite or continued ad- 
vantage from Boughton’s firman.^* In 1651 a factory was esta- 
blished at Hugli under one Mr. Bridgeman. A trade was 
opened up with Bengal in sugar, silks and saltpetre, and soon 


22, The Muhammadan Kingdom of Golconda did not follow up the 
tradition of maritime activity of the Hindu States of the Coromandel: 
whom it supplanted, just as the Mughals did not do soin Gujarat region. 

23, Cf. the grant of Shujah, Governor of Bengal, in 1651—52, 

24. Stewart, History of Bengal, pp. 284—86. Crawford, History of- 
the Indian Medieval Service, and Roll of the I. M. S, 
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other factories were built at Patna, at Kasimbazar and at Raj- 
mahal. But for some years the Company could not derive 
much profit owing to the irregular private trade of its servants 
-and there was a proposal to leave Bengal altogether, which 
"was, however, altered in 1658, after Cromwell’s charter. In 
this year all the settlements in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
on the Coromandel coast, were made subordinate to Fort St. 
‘George. But due to several causes, the position of the Com- 
;pany's trade at Madras and Surat was at a low ebb at the end 
of the first half of the seventeenth century. “Тһе severe wars 
.of the Indian rulers, the opposition of the Dutch, and the 
threatened withdrawal of the Company's privileges (owing to 
the Merchant Adventurer's petition for throwing the trade of 
India open) in England, combined to render the outlook any- 
thing but hopeful".25 
The Company’s position improved during the second half 
.of the seventeenth century, and its policy also underwent a 
change. It had been hitherto a mere peaceful trading corpo- 
ration, following a policy ef non-interference in internal wars, 
but it now tried to win a position in India as a political power. 


Improvement of the Company’s prospects was due to certain 
changes at home. Cromwell’s charter of 1657 had given a 


mew lease of life to the Company and enabled it to raise a 
permanent and effective joint stock. In the same year the 
rivalry between the London East India Company and the 
Merchant Adventurer came to an end by the union of the 
two bodies. During the twenty years after the Restoration 
several royal Charters granted to the Company the right of 
of erecting fortifications, of exercising jurisdic- 


coining money Mii M 
bjects residiog in the East (and even 


ver English su 


tion O 

Indians residing in or connected with English factory settle- 
ments)? and of making peace or war with non-Christian 
peoples. 


The disturbed political condition of India made the 
“Company, whose position was thus improving, think ofits own 


25. Hamilton, Trade Relations, etc., р. 29. 
83, and ‘Mayor’s Court’ of 1526 and 1753. 
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powers of defence and led to a modification of its previous 
policy. The perennial warfare between the Imperial forces 
and the Marathas, and other Deccan states, the almost in- 
dependent but inefficient rule of the Mughal Viceroy in 
Bengal which became a prey to all kinds of internal disorders 
and external dangers, and the activities of the Malabar pir- 
ates, made the Company anxious about the safety of its own 
trade in India. Shivaji sacked Surat twice (1664 and 1670), 
and in 1667 he passed close to Madras while on his way to 
capture the strong hold of Jinji. Gerald Aungier, who succee- 
ded Sir George Oxenden as President at Surat, and Gover- 
nor of Bombay in 1669, tried to strengthen the Position of 
Bombay in various ways. He wrote to the Court of Directors 
that “‘the times now require you to manage your commerce 
with Sword in your hands". In the course of a few years the 
Directors followed the spirit of his Policy, and wrote to 
Madras in a letter of December 1687 “to establish such a 
Polity of Civil and Military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue to maintain both...as may be the 
foundation of a large, well grounded, secure English 
dominion in India for all time to come".?? "This departure 
of policy did not originate with Sir Josiah Child as is generally 
Supposed but he was the dominant force in the affairs of the 
Company from his appointment as the Governor of Bombay 
in 1681 till his death in 1699, 


Hostilities between the English factors and the Mughal 
officers had already begun. In 1651-52 the English in Bengal 
had obtained a ‘niskan from Sultan Shujah granting the pri- 
vilege of free trade to the members of the Company in con- 
sideration of an annual payment of Rs. 3,000. Anew ‘nishan? 
was granted them in 1656, which laid down that “the factory 
of the English Company be no more troubled with demands 
of custom for goods imported or exported either by land or by 
water, nor that their goods be opened and forced from them 


27. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, р. 102. 
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at under rates in any places of government by which they shall 
pass and repass up and down the country, but that they buy 
and sell freely, and without impediment".?? The English 
factors became very particular in asserting these privileges, 
since their private trade passed free as well as the Company's. 
But the Mughal officers subsequently took the view that with 
increasing trade the English should pay the tolls levied upon 
other merchants, and that the ‘nishan’ of Shujah was not bind- 
ing upon his successors'?". The factors tried to retain their 
privileges by securing firmans from the governors and emperors. 
Shaista Khan’s firman of 1672 provided that **whatsoever goods 
the said company shall import from Balasore and any other 
place near the sea-side, up to Hugly, Cassimbazar, Patna, or 
any other place in these two kingdoms ; as also what saltpetre 
or any other goods that they shall export from Patna or any 
other place, to Balasore or any other part to the sea; that 
you let them pass custom free, without any let, impediment or 
demands whatsoever??? A firman of 1680 granted by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb ordered that no one should molest ithe 
Company's people for customs and should impede their trade, 
and that ‘‘of the English nation, besides their usual custom of 
2 per cent for their goods, more 1% jezia, ог poll-money, shall 
betaken",?! The Company's people wrongly claimed that 
by virtue of this firman, they could on the payment ofa con- 
solidated duty of 34 per cent at Surat, import goods and trade 
free of all customs and exactions at all other places in the 
Mughal Empire, even if these goods had not been imported 
through Surat and there not taxed at all.3? The local officers 
of the Emperor continued to levy tolls and to seize the Com- 
pany’s goods in all places (Bombay, Bengal and Madras), 
which the agents of the Company could not prevent. 


28. Stewarts, op. cit., Appendix No. 11. 
29, Sarkar, Aurangzeb, рр. 321—323, 
30. Stewart, op. cit., Appendix No. 111. 
31. Ibid., No. V. 

32. Sarkar, Aurangzeb, p. 317. 
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The English traders at last thought of protecting them- 
selves by force. ‘‘Experience soon showed that treaties were 
-of no avail against the lawlessness of the local officials. It was 
not that the Muzhal Government would not protect the 
'foriegn merchants against oppression and wrong. It could not 
as whatever control it had, it was gradually losing".?9 The 
Directors also, as we have already seen, decided to exert force 
for the maintenance of the Company's position in India. Cap- 
tain Nicholson was sent for home with orders to capture and 
fortify Chittagong, as the future seat of the Company in that 
part with the King of Siam, and to snatch off Salsette from 
the Portuguese. War actually broke out with the sack of Hugli 
by the English on October 1686, but they were repulsed from 
Hugli and retreated 24 miles down the river to Sutanuti 
(modern Calcutta). They renewed hostilities by seizing Hijli 
(1687), and storming the Mughal fortifications at Balasore, 
(1686) under a fresh naval force sent from home under Cap- 
‘tain Willian Heath. He failed to conquer Chittagong in 1689 
cand sailed back to Madras. 


On the Western coast, Sic John Child declared war against 
tbe Mughal authority (in December 1688), blockaded the 
mouth of the river below Surat, and captured all sorts of Mu- 
ghal shipping indiscriminately, and sent his captain to the 
‘Red Sea and Parsian Gulf ‘‘to arrest the pilgrimage traffic to 
Mecca". But Child had to submit, and he appealed for par- 
-don sending a mission to Aurangzeb under С. Weldon and 
Abraham Navars on the 10th December.?* The Emperor gran- 
ted his pardon on the 25th of December, and peace was con- 
cluded in February 1690, by which the English obtained a 
licence for their trade on condition of paying one-and-a half 
lakh of rupees and restoring the goods captured from Mughal 
:ships. Ibrahim Khan, who had succeeded Shaista Khan, 


33. Quoted in Ibid. 
34. Sarkar, Aurangzeb, p. 339. 
35. Ibid., p. 339. 
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as the Governor of Bengal, was also ordered by,the Emperor to 


allow the Company to trade in Bengal without molestation on 
payment of Rs. 3,000 a year in lieu of all customs and other 
dues.?? Job Charnock returned from Madras to Bengal on: 
the 24th August and the English establish a factory at Suta- 
nuti. Thus was laid the “foundation of the future capital of 
British India, the first step in the realization of the half-cons- 
cious prophecy of 1686".?7 In 1696-97 an alarm excited by 


the rebellion of Sobha Singh, a zamindar in the district of 


Burdwan, provided an opportunity for fortifying their new 


factory, and two years later Azim-us-Shan permitted the Eng- 


lish to purchase the Zamindary of the three villages of Suta- 
nuti, Kalikat (Kalighata-Caleutta), and Goviadpur on рау» 
ment of Rs. 1,300 to former holders.?^ 1n 1700 the fortified 
factory was named Fort William (in honour of King William 
III of England) and became the seat of a Presidency, with Sir 
Charles Eyre?? as the first Presidet and Governor of Fort 
William in Bengal. 

But for several years after this the Company's trade in 


western India was under a great depression on account of - 


“lack of capital, the intrusion of interlopers of their own race 
and civil discord in the Bombay Council".4? To this was ad- 
ded the evil of piracy in the Indian Ocean by English pirates, 
who plundered the ships ofthe merchants of Surat and the 
Mughal pilgrim ships to and from Месса. It was dilficult for 
the native merchants and oflicers to distinguish between the: 
pirates sailing under the English colours and the peaceful tra- 
ders of the Company, and their servants were held responsible 
for the atrocities of English corsairs. Aurangzeb accordingly 
placed the trade of all European Companies under an embar- 
go so long as they did not compensate the losses inflicted on 


36. Stewart, Op- Cit., Appendix No. 819. 

37- Roberts, History of British India, p. 46, vide ante, 

38. Extract from the Deed of Purchase, dated 30th December, 169% 
ted in Monckton Jones, Warren Hastings in Bengal, p. 31. 
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Mughal shipping, and the Englisnmen in the Surat Factory 
were imprisoned in 1699. ‘‘Finally, the English, French and 
Dutch agreed to act in concert to suppress piracy, and signed 
bonds by which they jointly engaged to make good all future 
losses," After this the embargo on European trade in the 
Mughal dominions was reversed. According to the terms of 
‘this agreement “the Dutch conveyed the Mecca pilgrims and 
patrolled the entrance to the Red Sea, besides paying Ёз. 
70,000 to the Governor of Surat; the English paid Rs. 30,000 
and patrolled the South Indian seas, when the French made 
a similar payment and policed the Persian Gulf.42 

The Company’s Indian trade had excited the opposition 
of its opponents at home, and rival companies had been star- 
ted for trading in the Bast, In 1694 four classes of English 
traders obtained a right of trading to the East Indies: (1) 
“The New English Company; (2) the Old Company, trading 
on their full capital until 1701, and after that, on their limi- 
ted subscription of 315,000 to the General Society; (3) subs- 
'cribers to the General Seciety, who had refused to incorporate 
themselves in the joint-stock of the New Company under which 
category the old Company ranked after 1701; (4) a few pri- 
vate adventurers who had embarked in the trade to India 
after the Commons Resolution in 1694 (that all the subjects of 
England have equal right to trade to the East Indies, unless 
prohibited by Act of Parliament) and before the incorporation 
of the General Society in 1698.” 

Of these, the New English Company was a real serious 
competitor of the Old Campany and tried to thwart the acti- 
vities of the Old Company in various ways. It sent Sir William 
Norris as an ambassador to the court of Aurangzeb (April 
1701) to negotiate for privileges to the New Company's trade, 
but the mission ended in a fiasco. The rivalry of the two 
comyanies came to an end finally in 1708 by the award of the 
Earl of Godolphin. The two companies were amalgamated 
under the tittle of the “United Company of Merchants of 


England Trading to the East Indies.” 


4l. Ibid., p. 354. 
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The domestic history of the Company from 1709 to the 
middle of the eighteenth century was one of prosperity. А 
Parliamentary Act of 1711 extended the period of its exclusive 
trade till 1773, and another act was passed in 1730 prolonging 
its privileges till 1769. In India also its trade and influence 
increased, though there were occasional interruptions from 
provincial governors or local officers. 11 is a mistake to think 
that the political disorders of the time inflicted great hardships 
on the Company. On the other hand, it took advantages of 
these to better its status and fortunes step by step. The acce- 
ssion of Farrukhsiyar, who had been well disposed towards the 
English, presented an opportunity for them. Ап embassy 
under John Surman and Edward Stephenson, sent from Cal- 
cutta, reached in Delhi in July 1715. Mr. William Hamiltom 
also accompanied the embassy as surgeon, and an Armenian 
merchant of Calcutta, named Khwajah Sarhad, who under- 
stood both English and Persian, went with it as an interpre- 
ter. Hamilton, who became a favourite of the Emperor by 
curing him of a painful disease, succeeded in converting H s 
Majesty’s ideas in favour of the Company, and the envoys 
submitted the Company's petitions at an opportune moment 
in the month of January 1716. These received a favourable 
response from the’ Emperor, who in January-February 1717 
granted firmans conceding important privileges to the Com- 
pany. Surman brought back with him three firmans addressed 
to the officials of the three provinces, Hyderabad, Gujarat, 
and Bengal (including Bihar and Orissa), where the English 
were settled. The right of the latter to trade in Bengal, free 
of all duties, subject to the customary payment of Rs. 3,000 
per annum, was confirmed : they were to be allowed to rent 
additional territory round Calcutta and to settle where else 
they might choose :their longstanding privilege of freedom 
from dues throughout the province of Hyderabad*? was con- 

tinued, the only payment required being the existing rent paid 
for Madras;?? certain neighbouring villages, which had long 
42. Lately the Kingdom of Golconda, whose rulers had conferred 


Se ally paid to the Rajas of Chandragiri (Vijayanagar), them 
to the Nawabs of the Carnatic. 
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been in dispute, were added to that city ; a rearrangement 
of the Company’s lands round Vizagapatam was sanctioned ; 
a yearly sum of Rs. 10,000 was accepted in satisfaction of all 
customs and dues (hitherto paid by them) at Surat ; and the 
rupees coined by the Company at Bombay were allowed to 
pass throughout the imperial dominions, ** 


This embassy marks a turning-poini in the history of the 
English East India Company in India, It secured for it im- 
portant privileges for which the historian Orme:afterwards 
rightly described it as the “Мавпа Charta of the Company”; 
The concession for settling in certain village near Madras and 
Calcutta made the Company an *'integral part ofthe empire 
of the Mughals," and the right of coining and issuing money 
from the Bombay mint was an ‘‘extra-ordinary privilege''.45 
'The firman exempting the Company's trade from duties im- 
mensely contributed towards the growth of its commerce and 
influence in India. Moreover, the English came to have some 
knowledge through their envoys about the rotten state of the 
Mughal Empire in India. Though hampered occasionally 
here and there by the evils accompanying the break-up of the 
Mughal Empire, the privileged trade of the Company entered 
upon a period of progress and prosperity. No doubt some 
disturbing influences appeared, but these were sufficiently 
overcome, and more than balanced by the favourable circum- 
stances. 

The Company's trade on the Western coast of India suffer- 
ed to some extent for about eighteen years after this owing to 
the disputes of the Marathas and the Portuguese, who could 
not (in spite of English help) maintain their position and lost 
Bassein in 1739, and the ravages of the Maratha pirates of the 
Malabar coasts, notably the Angrias, who dominated the coast 


44. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 112. 

45. But it may be said that Bombay was held in full territorial sove- 
reignty so that it was not an extraordinary privilege, but a great recogni- 
tion ; the case was different with the Madras гирес (seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries) and with the attempt (first half -of eighteenth cen- 
tury) of the East India Company to have a mint or use the Mughal mint 


in Bengal. 
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between Bombay and Goa. Boone, who was the Governor of 
Bombay from 1715 to 1722, built а wall round Bombay and 
PES many fighting ships for defending the Company's 
actory and trade against these pirates. But after these 
eighteen years the commerce of Bombay increased, as the 
power of the pirates began to decline, though it was finally 
broken after the capture of Survarndrug in 1755 by Com- 
modore James and the conquest of their capital Gheria by 
Clive and Watson in 1756. In 1744 Bombay had a popula- 
tion of about 70,000 and the military strength of the Com- 
pany also increased. In 1739 the English concluded the first 
treaty with the Marathas and obtained from the Peshwa a 
grant of free trade throughout his dominions. At Madras 
also the English “plied a peaceful commerce, remaining on 
excellent terms with both the ruler of the Carnatic and his 
overlord, the Subahdar of the Deccan (Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, who had made himself practically independent of 
Delhi by this time). In 1717 the English took possession of 
those ‘five towns’? near Madras, which had been orizinally 
obtained by Thomes Pitt (Governor of Madras from 11698— 
1709) from the Nawab of the Carnatic in 1708, and in i734 
they also got Vepery and four other hamlets. 

The political condition of Bengal was not so disturbed as 
at Madras or Bombay, and the Nawabs there maintained 
some order and peace in the province. So the trade of the 
Company and the private trade of its servants prospered, and 
Calcutta gradually grew into importance, coming to have a 
population of about 100,000 by 1735. The shipping of the 
ort, in the course of ten years after the embassy of 1715-16, 
thousand tons a year in spite of the English 
Company’s occasional troubles with the government of Mur- 
shid Quli Jafar Khan, Nawab of Bengal, (1700 to 1727) and 
witb the local officers of the Navab who levied tolls and 


exactions on their trade. 
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-merely the rivalries of the native powers 
-of the English East India Company with th 


sion, which had broken out in 1740, a 
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ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS IN INDIA 


(EIGHTEENTH CENTURY) 

India witnessed on her soil not 
with one another or 
ese powers, but 


In the eighteenth century, 


also the bitter and repeated conflicts between the English and 


the French. With the gradual dismemberment of the Mughal 
Empire order and peace disappeared, and on every side 
adventurers, both native and foreign, found scope for ambi- 


We have already seen how the 


tious and stormy careers. 
French and the English Companies were each improving their 


positions in India step by step. By 1742 the interests ol the two 
llision and the echo of a war in Europe 
Hencefortb the. wars 


e not merely local 


powers came into co 
reached the distant shores of India. 
between the French and the English hav 
but they are connected with the histories 


causes or importance, 
“the first cannon 


‘of America and Asia. Voltair truly wrote, 
the watch to all the batteries 
of the Austrian Succes- 


nd in which the Freoch 


hot fired in our lands was to set 
in America and in Asia". The War 


and the English were engaged in aid of opposite parties, thus 


produced hostilities between the two nations in India. 


There were four stages of the Anglo-French conflict in 


India, the first from 1745-1748, the second from 1749-1754, 
the third from 1757-1763, and the fourth from 1778-1815. 
Ехсерї in the third stage these conflicts were mainly confined 
до Southern India, and we should, therefore, first of all review 


the political condition іп that region in order to follow the 
history of these cenflicts properly. 
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NES с OE (roughly the country south of 
claimed by the NS ак кл заз to coast) маз 
were three important eS : A NES ou coast Чеге 
tam under the Dutch Poodich а place of trade: Negapa- 
> icherry under the French, and 
Madras under tne English. At Arcot was the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, formally dependent on the Nizam, but always try-- 
ing to convert his oficial appointment into a hereditary rule. 
The Kingdom of Trichinopoly, at the time of its annexation 
to the Carnatic in 1736 or 1737, was under a Hindu princess,. 
the widow of the last Nayak, whose family had established 
its power there on the breakup of the Vijayanagar Empire at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Tanjore was a. 
little Maratha jagir, established as a result of the Maratha 
advance into the Carnatic in the seventeenth century. Asaf 
Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Subhadar of the Deccan, had for all. 
practical purposes made himself independent of the effete 
Emperor of Dehli. In the Carnatic a strong Muhammadan: 
dynastv of Nawabs soon eshtablished itself owing only :a nomi-- 
nal submission to the Nizam, and these Nawabs tried to ext- 
end the limits of their kingdom. Nawab Dost Ali's son, Saf-- 
dar Ali?, and his son-in-law, Chanda Sahib ,conquered Tri- 
chonopoly in 1736 (or 1737) and Madura was occupied by 
Chanda Sahib’s brother. But in spite of their repeated ate 
tempts, sometimes with the help of the French, they could not 
conquer Tanjore. The growth of a new Muslim power in 
the south had excited the jealousy of the Marathas, who: 


had not received the chauth from the Nawab of Arcot for 


Carnatic included at this time (i) the east coast territory between» 
he mouths of the Krishna and Kaverv, in which was situated Arcot, (ii): 
the east coast territory, south of the Kavery, in which was situated Tri- 
chinopoly, and (iii) the adjacent part of the Deccan plateau, above the’ 


Eastern Ghats. 
2. Dost ali had two sons, of whom the elder was Safdar Ali, and several 


daughters, one of whom was 
Chanda Sahib. 
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many years,? In May 1740, a strong Maratha force (100,000 
according to Orme) under Raghuji Bhonsle and Fateh Singh 
burst into the Carnatic. They were ‘probably incited by 
their co-religionists, the Rajas of Mysore and Tanjore, who 
had suffered injuries at the hands of Chanda Sahib:* but 
“the common rumour was that they had been invited by Saf- 
dar Ali in jealousy of Chanda Sahib's designs, or that had 
been abetted by Nasir Jang, son of the Nizam-ul-Mulk, in 
order to get them out of his father's territories".5 In the 
battle that took place on the 20th of May, Dost Ali was defe- 
ated and slain with his second son, Hasan Ali, and his prini- 
cipal officers, his Diwan Mir Asad being taken prisoner. At 
this Safdar Ali took refuge in Vellore, but returned to Arcot 
after the departure of the Marathas, and Chanda Sahib hur- 
ried back to Trichinopoly.? They reappeared about the mid- 
dle of December 1740 and besieged Trichinopoly,? and. 
Chanda Sahib, failing to pay the ransom that was demanded 
of him, was carried off prisoner. Murari Rao, one of their 
generals, was left with 14,00 troops under his command, as a 


deputy at Trichinopoly,® 


3. Orme, History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in. 
Indostan, Vol. 1, p. 41, Shahu, on release, was virtually in the position of 
a dependent sub-ruler under Mughal suzerainty; Balaji Visvavath hadi 
secured, through Husain Ali, the right, on behalf of Shahu, of collecting 
chauth from six provinces of the Deccan Subah which included Arcot. 

In about the same time, according to- 


4. Orme op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 41. 
on account the opperessed Hindu zamindars and subjects in Bengal invi- 


ted Shahu’s апа Raghvji Bhonsle’s help, which led to Bhaskar Pandit's- 
invasion of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, K. K. Dutta, Alivardi and His. 


Times, pp. 57—58. Е 
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of the Maratha invasion of Bengal, t 


ed by contemporary bistorians. 
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he incitement of the Deccan Subah- 
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The Maratha expeditions adversely affected the economic 
condition of the Carnatic? and gave a greatshock to Safdar 
-Ali's rule. 

In the autumn or 1742 Safdar Ali went to Vellore, sending 
the women and children of his family and his treasures to the 
‘custody of the English at Madras. But there he fell victim to 
a conspiracy planned by his cousia and brother-in-law, 
Murtaza Ali, and some of his own courtiers, who were dis- 
«contented with him for his realising heavy contributions from 
‘them in order to pay off the stipulated sum to the Marathas. 
Murtaza Ali stabbed Safdar Ali to death on the 2nd October, 
1742, and tried to take possession of the government of Arcot 
‘by proclaiming himself as its Nawab. But he was too weak to 
hold it long against the hostile attitude of the people and the 
troops, and fled back to Vellore, disguised as a woman. On 
his flight being known, Safdar Ali’s infant son, Seid Muham- 
nad, who had been left with his mother at Madras, was for 
the time being recognised as the Nawab. In the beginning of 
1743, the Nizamul-Mulk appeared personally in the Carnatic, 
compelled the Marathas to evacuate Trichinopoly, restored 
some order, and appointed Abdulla Khan to the government 
of Arcot, But the latter soon died, and Anwar-ud-din, an old 
.officer of the Nizam, was appointed to succeed him asa 
temporary governor and guardian to the minor son of safdar 
Ali. Seid Muhammad was soon murdered while attending a 
feast at Arcot, and Anwar-ud-din was confirmed in his appoint- 
ment. But Anwar-ud-din’s position was not quite safe. ‘lhe 
partisans of Safdar Ali were still powerful, and, as.Orme puts 
it, “ће province, irritated by their aversion to а lord, whose 
sovereignty desuoyed their hopes of being ruled by one of 
the family of the race they so much loved, complained loudly 
of the avarice and parsimony of Anwar-ud-din Khan's govern- 
ment, and contrasted it, much to his disadvantage, with that 


-of their former Nabobs,?!0 


9, Ibid., p. 42. 
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Thus there were many conflicting political forces in the 
Deccan, when it became the scence of hostilities between the- 
two European nations. There had been rumours about the 
outbreak of a war between them from 1740, and in 174!, when: 
the war seemed imminent, L3 Bourdonnais, the French Gover- 
nor of the Isles of France and Bourbon, prepared a squadron 
intended to intercept the English vessels, but very soon he had: 
to send back the squadron home, as the authorities there 
thought that the crisis had been over ; so the French had no- 
strong ships of war left in India. Dupleix, who became 
Governor of Pondicherry in 1742, hoped at that time for a 
“neutrality in India". But war soon broke out, andan Eng- 
lish fleet under Commodore Barnett appeared on the Coro- 
mandel coast in 1745, and threatened Pondicherry. But he 
died soon, and was succeeded by Commodore Peyton in the. 
command of the fleet. Dupleix then called La Bourdonnais, 
who had prepared a new squadron in the Isles and received. 
reinforcements from France, to come to his rescue. La 
Bourdonnais reached Pondicherry in 1746, and had an indeci- 
sive engagement with Peyton on June 25 of that year.!* After 
some unsuccessful attempts Peyton left the coast jand sailed to 
Hugli for safety. Madras was then besieged by'La Bourdon- 
nais in September,!? and it surrendered after a feeble resis~- 
tance under its governor Nicholas Morse. The English enter- 
ed into a capitulation with the French by which it was agreed 
that the “English should surrender themselves prisoners of 
war ;thatthe town should be immediately delivered up ; 
but that it should be afterwards ransomed.” +3 

But the unity of La Bourdonnais and Dupleix was not to 
last long: they soon entered into disputes about the disposal of 
Madras. The former was ready to allow the English to ransom. 
their settlement but Dupleix refused to give his consent to this 


11. Ibid., pp. 62—64. 
12. Ibid., pp. 68—69. 
13. Tbid. 
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"arrangement, by which, as he pointed out, the Council at 
Pondichery would reap no advantage for their efforts and the 
interests of the French would suffer. He thought that he could 
not let slip this first great opportunity which had appeared. 
He wanted to adopt, as Malleson writes, “that policy even 
then consecrated by genius, the policy of Alexander, of Hanni- 
bal, of Gustavus, to Carry the war into the enemy’s country, 
and to use the means, which had been so wonderfully, so unex. 
pectedly placed at his disposal, to crush him at once and for 
ever. Madras in his hands, Fort 5t. David could scarcely hold 
out, and then, secure of the Coromandel coast, it might be 
possible to despatch a fleet to Bengal, to destroy the colony 
which had rivalled, and was threatening to surpass, his own 
tenderly nursed settlement of Chandranager”.** Letters were 
sent to La Bourdonnais pointing out to him that he was sub- 
ject to the Superior Council of Pondicherry and could not at 
independently in the matter. Dupleix *advised, he entreated, 
he menaced, he protested”, but all in vain. La Bourdonnais 
concluded a treaty with the Madras Council, agreeing to res- 
tore Madras for 400,000. La Bourdonnais was determined “пог 
to subordinate his will to the will of Dupleix". Dupleix was 
not actuated by motives of personal gain; he believed that the 
restoration of Madras to the English would again endanger 
the position of the French. So when the Governor of the 
French in India, who had strained every nerve to prevent it!^, 
heard of the transaction between La Bourdonnais and the 
English, his mind was filled with great anger and vexation, 
and very soon there ensued bitter personal quarrels between 


14. Malleson, History of the French in India, p. 156. 


15. © in the name of God; in the name of your children of your 


wife, I conjure you to be persuaded of what I tell you. Finish as you 
have begun, and do not treat with any enemy, who has no object but to 
reduce us to the most dire extremity......Let us then profit by our óppor- 
tunity, for the glory of our monarch, and for the general interest of 


anation which will regard you as its restorer in India." Quoted in 


Malleson, ор. cit., p. 144. 
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-the two men. It was опе of the misfortunes of the French in 
India, and it was due largely to the c -rrupt state of their 
-government at home, that their governors, commanders and 
generals could not act in union for a long time.'® But the 
rigours of the monsoon and the effects of a hurricane during 
the early part of October, weakened La Bourdonnais greatly. 
He was obliged to leave behind him a large number of his 
followers, who went over to the side of Dupleix and the French 
troops under him swelled to 3,000 men. On the departure of 
La Bourdonnais, Dupleix repudiated the treaty which the 
former had concluded with the English, seized Madras and 
took many of the English as prisoners to Pondicherry. 


Dupleix bravely removed another difficulty. Nawab 
Anwar-ud-din had not been totally indifferent about these 
_affairs When La Bourdonnais had laid seige to Madras, he 
sent an urgent letter to Dupleix pressing for the withdrawal of 
French troops. Dupleix pleadea that he was conquering 
Madras for the Nawab. But when after its actual siege, he 
«received ‘only excuses founded upon the alleged insubordina- 
-tion of the French official in command, and when he saw the 
French flag flying over Madras and the French busy in estab- 
lishing their authority there, his patience gave way. He sent 
a body of troops under his eldest son, Mapauhej Khan, to 
-compel the French to transfer Madras to him." Dupleix first 
„determined “to employ every art to exhaust every device, to 
induce the Nawab to forego his claim, and to avert these 
/hostilities? with him. But hostilities could not be prevented, 
and the Nawab's troops surrounded Madras. They were 
ultimately defeated by Peradis,17 who was commanding the 


16. “The ways of Europeans, who used always to act in union, have 
apparently now become like those of natives and Muhammadans.” 
Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, Vol. 11, p. 395. 

17. Paradis was а Swiss (at this time parts of Swltzerland were under 

‘France). He had gained the favour of Dupleix by manifesting violent 
hostility to La Bourdonnais and had been appointed Governor of Madras. 


«Orme, Vol. 1, p- 78. 
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deo against them, and had to give up the idea of 
gaining Madras. 


Dupleix's ambition was not satisfied by the capture of 
Madras. He tried for the next eighteen months to capture 
Fort 51. David, about twelve miles South of Pondicherr d But 
the French attack on Fort St. David was repelled by 2 
English officer named Stringer Lawrence. On the other hand 
a large English fleet, under the command of the Rear Ade T 
Boscawen, arrived at Fort St. David on the 8th August, 174818 
to avenge the siege of Madras. The English now laid siege to 
Pondicherry but it was not skilfully conducted and the French 
Boscawen raised the siege in the 


defended themselves bravely. 
It has 


month of October and went away to Fort St. David. 
been described as “а conspicuous success for Dupleix and 
conspicuous failure for the English”.19 Dupleix’s prestige in 
the eye of the Indian powers was enhanced. He sent letters 
to the rules of the south as well to the Emperor of Delhi ac- 
quainting them about his courageous defence of Pondichery 
against the formidable force of the English and received in 
reply letters of congratulation. 


Both the French and the English were preparing them- 
newing the war with the approach of a favourable 


opportunity, when the news of the suspension of hostilities” 
between France and England їп Europe and the conclusion 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) reached India. So they 
sheatbed their swords and stopped their guns in India also. 
This treaty restored Madras to the English and Louisbourg ів. 
North America to the French. Dupleix’s work was undone : 
the French had abandoned the sure in India for the uncertain. 
in America, and preseatly lost there too. 

In outward appearance the treaty restored the two powers 
to the position they had held before the outbreak of hostilities, 
but in reality a great change had come іп. “Тһе war of the- 


selves for re 


18. Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive, p. 28. 
19. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 124. 
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Austrian Succession," writes Prof. Dodwell, “though in ap- 
pearance it achieved nothing and left the political boundaries 
of India unaltered, yet marks an epoch in Indian history. It 
demonstrated the overwhelming influence of sea-power when 
intelligently directed, it displayed the superiority of European 
methods of war over those followed by Indian armies; it reveal- 
ed the political decay that had eaten into the heart of the 
Indian state system; and its conclusion illustrated the result- 
ant tendency of European traders to intrude into a world that 
had previously altogether ignored them. In short, it set the 
stage for the experiments of Dupleix and accomplishments of 
Clive."?0 From simple traders the Europeans now began to 
be regarded by the rulers of the South, and then of the North, 
as powers, whose alliance and assistance were worth gaining. 
“From vassals they had jumped almost to the position of liege 
lords'*.?1 


The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was not the last act in the 
drama of Anglo-French rivalry in India. It simply closed one 
act, and a second followed within a year. One would have 
naturally expected, and the Directors of the two Companies at 
home also thought, that after an exhausting war the French 
and the English would be disposed to live in good will with 
exclusive attention to their respective commercial pursuits. 


, But politics does not always run a smooth course, and un- 
expected circumstances sometimes appear to destroy hopes of 


reconciliation and produce new causes of struggles. It was not 
long after the treaty of Aix-la-Ghapelle and even before the 
English had re-entered Madras, -that the English Governor, 
Floyer, and the French Governor, Dupleix, took sides in the 
rivalries of the neighbouring Indian princes, which brought 
them soon into direct conflict with each other. 

It was the English Governor who led the way by support- 
ing the cause of Shahji, a dispossessed claimant of the throne 
of Tanjore, against Pratap Singh, the de facto ruler of the 


20. Ibid., p. 115, 
21. Malleson, History of the French in India, p. 226. 
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place.” The English had no concern in the affairs of Tan- 
jore, but Shahji held out before them а prospect of gain by 
promising to give them Devikottai, a place of the mouth of 
the Coleroon and to pay all the expenses of the war if it prov- 
ed successful, The first expedition of the English against 
Pratab Singh failed in the face of brave resistance by the lat- 
ier, but a second expedition under the command of Major 
Lawrence successfully besieged Devikottai, which surrender- 
ed on June 23, 1749. The ruling prince came to terms with 
the English, who were allowed to keep Devikottai for them- 
selves with so much of the surrounding territory as would pro- 
duce an annual revenue of 36,000 rupees and Shahji’s object 
was not fulfilled. He was kept under surveillance at Madras 
with a life-pension of 4,000 rupee:.?? This occupation of 
Devikottai,? remarks Mr. Martineau “was nothing but a 
bclated and a rather futile reply to the occupation of Karikal 
by Governor Dumas some ten years earlier. It restored in 
that part of the Carnatic the balance which had inclined in 
favour of the French."?* 


The policy of interfering in the politics of the country, 
though began by the English, was soon followed by the French 
in a more daring way. With the death of the Emperor Mu- 
hammad Shah on 15th April, 1748, and of Asaf Jah Nizamul- 


22. The question of succession to the throne of Tanjore was a 
complicated onc. Tanjore, one of the conquests of Shahji, father of the 
great Shivaji, was conferred by the latter on his brother Venkaji, who 
was succeeded by his son Tukaji Tukaji died in 1738 leaving behind 
him two legitimate sons, Baba Saheb and Shahji, and another named 
Pratab Singh bya concubine. Baba Saheb died shortly after his acces- 
sion and after a short interregnum his brother Shahji obtained the 
throne of Tanjore. Butin 1741 Shahji was deprived of the Throne for 
his weak administration and it went to Pratab Singh. 

23. Mill, History of British India, Vol. IlI, p. 88 ; Orme, op. cit., 
Vol. I. p. 112. 

24, Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 125. Karikal was 
conquered by Chanda Sahib and Francisco Pereira, a Spaniard in his 
service, with the consent of the then French Governor Dumas, to whom 
they ceded it on 14th February, 1739, Pratap Singh after his accession to 
the throne of Tanjore also acquiesced in the ‘occupation of the place by 


the French. 
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ul-Mulk, oa 21st May, 1748, even the emblance of cohesion 
and order that had been somehow preserved in the Deccan 
:Subah began to disappear. Of the five sons of the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, his second son, Nasir Jang, and his grandson, Muzaffar 
_Jang, came forward as rival candidates for the Subadarship 
-of the Deccan. There was also Chanda Sahib, a man of am- 
bition and ability, still a prisoner at Satara, but always on the 
lookout for an opportunity to take possession of the theoreti- 
cally subordinate throne of Arcot. On proceeding to Satara 
with the object af winning the help of the Marathas, Muzaffar 
Jang met Chanda Sahib, and the two men henceforth deter- 
mind to act together to realise their respective designs. Chan- 
da Sahib opened negotiations with Dupleix, and the latter 
-allured by the prospect of increasing French influence by esta- 
blishing men so much devoted to the French in the Deccan 
"Viceroyalty and the Carnatic Nawabship agreed to assist them. 
This was certainly a master-stroke of policy on the part of 
Dupleix, and the French would have secured great advanta- 
ges in India if his plans had succeeded. 


Chanda Sahib was released from Satara through the in- 
-fluence of Dupleix, and his forces combined witn those of Mu- 
zaffar Jang and supported by the French, firstly, under the 
command of M. d' Auteuil and then under that of M. de Bus- 
sy, defeated and killed the Carnatic Nawab, Anwar-ud-din, at 
Ambur, south-east of Vellore, on August 3, 1749. A general 
-confusion followed ; Muhammad АН, the illegitimate son of 
Anwar-ud-din, took refuge at Trichinopoly, and he rest of the 
Carnatic came into the possession of Chanda Sahib, who re- 
warded the French by a grant in full right of the territories 
-of Villiyanallur and Bahur, which more than doubled the 
possessions of the French round Pondicherry. But Admiral 
Boscawen had in the meanwhile taken possession of St. Thome, 
near Madras. 

Dupleix wanted to be the real master of the Carnatic un- 
der Chanda Sahib’s nominal suzerainty, but his allies vacilla- 
ted and could not take prompt action. The English were now 
convinced that it was necessary to prevent the growth of 

"French influence over the native powers by supporting the 
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cause of Muhammad Ali, and from October onwards they 
began to send him help. Chanda Sahib wasted much time 
and money in aa unsuccessful attacking Trichinopoly, which 

was the objective of Dupleix and which would have given the 
allies a timely advantage over Muhammad Ali, In the mean- 

while Nasir Jang marched into the Carnatic with a vast 

army?? joined by a British contigent of 600 under Major 

Lawrence and compelled Chanda Sahib and the French to fall 

back on Pondicherry after giving up the siege of Tanjore. But 

Dupleix did not give up the attempt and encouraged his troops: 
(again placed under the command of M. d? Auteuil) to oppose 

the advance of the enemy. Thus towards the end of March, 

1750, the two opposing armies met each other on the banks of 

the Jinji river near Valudavur. Owing to the desertion of 
thirteen French officers on April 3, and the signs of disaffec-- 
tion among other French soldiers, М. а’ Auteuil could not 

maintain the fight any longer, and retreated to Pondicherry’ 
with Chanda Sahib. Muzaffar Jang surrendered himself to 
his uncle Nasir Jang. 

But the French soon renewed their attempts and captured 
Masulipatam, Tiruviti, Villupuram and Jinji, which had been 
hitherto regarded as impregnable. Nasir Jang was surprised 
by the French under La Touche on 16th December, 1750, and 
was soon assassinated. Muzaffar Jang was at once released 
and recognised as the Subahdar of the Deccan and Pondi- 
cherry. The French were rewarded by him with the towns of 
Divi and Masulipatam and also some pecuniary grants,?5 
Dupleix was welcomed by the new Subahdar as the Governor 
of the country south of the river Krishna up to Cape Comorin 
(practically the same territory as the previous Vijayanagar 
Empire) and gifts of Rs. 200,000?? and a Jagir including the 


25, 300,000 men, of whom one-half were cavalry, together with 800° 
pieces of cannon and 1,300 elephants with 10,000 Maratha horses of Mu- 
rari Rao and 600 Cavalry of Muhammad Ali, 

26. Thus the payment of fabulous prices to foreigners for Nawab- 
ships may be said .to have originated in the South, and this spread to 
Bengal presently. 

27. Orme, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 166. 
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village Valudavur and worth Rs. 10,000 a year.?? It was 
ordered that “по money should be current in the Carnatic, 
but such as was coined at Pondicherry" (which meant the con- 
cession of an important sovereign right), and that revenue of 
the territories placed under Dupleix's control was to be remit- 
ted first to him and he would account for it to the Subadar.?9 
‘Chanda was recognised as the Nawab of Arcot under the au- 
thority of Dupleix. Dupleix's right over the territories grant- 
ed to him by the Subahdar of the Deccan was not technically 
valid as it lacked confirmation by the Mughal Emperor; and 
some writers have pointed out?? that Dupleix got merely an 
“honorary suzeralnty" and did not “гие thirty millions with 
almost absolute power." But there іѕ по doubt that the 
French secured great advantages by placing their own nomi- 
mees on the thrones of the Deccan and the Carnatic and the 
Dupdeix’s influence and prestige in the eyes of the native 
powers was highly increased. 

Dupleix was now disposed to "'consolidate his conquests by 
а definite peace" and proposals for it name from the side of 
Muhammad Ali, who was then at Trichinopoly. Muham- 
mad Ali expressed his desire to recognise Chanda Sahib as the 
‘Nawab of the Carnatic if he was allowed to possess treasures 
left by his father and to enjoy a government in some other 
part of the Deccan; But it was mistake on the part of Dup- 
leix to think that the English would patiently allow him to 
arrange the affairs of the Carnatic according to his own inte- 
wests. Floyer was succeded (28th September, 1750) as the 
‘Governor of Fort St. David by Mr. Saunder’s “а man of ac- 
‘tion rather than of speech," who realised that if Dupleix was 
allowed to act without any interference and to bring Trichi- 
mopoly under his control then the interest of the English 
-would be greatly prejudiced. So the English decided to send 
active help to Muhammad Ali, who was encouraged by Mr. 
Saunder “‘not to accept the proposals then being made to him 
from Pondicherry, and on his advice that prince conducted 


28. Cf. Clive. 
29. Orme, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 165. 
30. Prosper Cultru, Dupleix, pp. 257—258 ; Roberts, History of 


Gritish India, p. 108. 
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himself with such seeming frankness that he deceived Dupleix 
himself while the English were making ready their men and 
munitions." 


On the 15th January, 1751, Muzaffar Jang started towards the 
Deccan being accompanied by Bussy, the ablest of the French 
commanders in India ai that time. But he was killed in a 
chance skirmish on the 14th February, 1751, at Cuddapah.*?: 
The death of Muzaffar Jang might have been a fatal blow to 
the French inflnence in India but for the prompt action of 
Bussy. He immediately proclaimed Salabat Jang, the third 
son of Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk, as the Subahdar of the Dec- 
can, and the latter, besides confirming the concessions which. 
had been granted to the French by his predecessor, made some 
important additions to them. Bussy conducted the new Su- 
bahdar to Hyderabad, where by his stay for a few years, he 
consolidated the new regime of his protege and maintained 
the prestige of the French by his remarkable tact and widsom- 

But in the Carnatic affairs took a different course. Ihe 
year 1751 saw the zenith of Dupleix’s influence, and from: 
that year it began to wane. We have already seen how: 
the English had realised the necessity of opposing the designs 
of Dupleix by rendering effectual help to Muhammad Ali. So- 
they soon followed a “long fatiguing and uncommonly mo- 
menious war” for the possession of Trichinopoly between the- 
English and the French, the former as the ally of Muhammad: 
Ali and the latter of Chanda Sahib. The whole of the Car- 
natic became the scene of warfare and was subjected to terri- 
ple sufferings. The kings of Mysore and Tanjore joined the 
side of Muhammad Ali and the Marathas tried to “‘fish in the 
troubled waters.” 

Muhammad Ali was closely besieged at Trinchinopoly by 
Chanda Sahib’s troops. In the spring of 1751 the English 
found themselves in а desperate situation as a great part of 
their troops were shut up in Trichinopoly, the fall of which 
place appeared imminent. But at this juncture there appeared 


31. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 128. 
32. Orme, op. eit., Vol. I, pp. 167—169. 
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on the scene a young man endowed with а daring genius and 
power of original conception, whose tact and bravery saved 
the fortunes of the English. He was Robert Clive, who 
beginning his career as a writer in the civil service of the 
Company, and subsequently serving as a volunteer when La 
Bourdonnais captured Madras, have taken part in the defence 
of Fort St. David andin the Tanjore expedition. He was 
now to play the role of one of the builders of British supermacy 
and dominion in India. He gave the first proof of his genius 
by proposing, according to a suggestion of Muhammad Ali 
approved by Governor »aunders, the plan of attacking Arcot, 
Chanda Sahib’s capital, thus creating а diversion in favour of 
the besieged at Trinchinopoly. He rightly expected that this 
blow at the heart ofthe enemy's country would divide its 
strength and attention. Thus when successfully besieged?? 
Arcot with a small force of 200 Europeans and 300 Indian 
sepoys, Chanda Sahib sent half of his army under his son, 
Raja Sahib to recover Arcot, though Dupleix tried to nullify 
and defeat the policy of Clive by urging on the French Com- 
mander Law and Chanda Sahib the absolute necessity of 
maintaining strongly the siege of Trichonopoly. After the 
successful defence of the English before Arcot for fifty-three 
days, Law showed feebleness and timidity, taking advantage of 
which the Englih brought into Trinchinopoly a large convoy. 
Law Ней to the island of Srirangam, where the English tried 
to block him up. Dupleix sent reinforcements to the relieve M. 
Law under d? Auteuil, who was, however, compelled to surren- 
der on June 9, 1752, at Valikondapuram and this was followed 
three days later by the surrender of M. Law with all his troops 
Chanda Sahib had to take refuse with the general of the king 
of Tanjore (an ally of Muhammd Ali and the English) only 


“The siege which followed, not only presents one of the most 
of Anglo-Indian history, but it may be considered like- 
wise as the turning-point in the Eastern carcer of the English. It was 
at Arcot that English officers taught their Sipahis to follow them with 
the implicit confidence which superior skill and energy alone can inspire 
It was at Arcot, in fine, that the Englo-Indian army received its bap- 
». Malleson, History of the French in India, p. 297. 
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«ism of victory. 
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to meet а lementable end under the general by assassination, 
Major Lawrence showing indiffrence about his fate.34 : 

Thus Dupleix found himself in the midst of difficulties 

Without a strong army and without ally, andit appeared that all 
his hopes would be frustrated. But his perseverance and fort- 
tude were great, and he was at his best in the midst of adver- 
sity. So his misfortunes could not deter him from continuing 
the struggle. He succeeded in detaching the Mysoreans and 
the Marathas from Muhammad Ali’s party and the Raja of 
Tanjore declared his neutrality. The English, indeed, took 
Tirunti and Villupuram but they failed to take Jinji on August 
6, the Major Kinzer, who was commanding during Major. 
Lawrence’s illness, was wounded and defeated at Vikravandi 
by Dupleix’s nephew Kerjean. The English had also lost 
places round Madras, and after his recovery Lawrence was 
defeated at Aryankuppam on 5th September. The French 
continued the fight; but in spite of some isolated success which 
they obtained their fortunes began to wane while their 
adversaries were gradually gaining ground. “М. Dupleix”, 
wrote the English at Madras in 1753, “thas by repeated strokes 
been reduced very low."35 His plans were being thwarted 
and ruined by the defeat of his generals, the discontent of his 
allies and want of money, and at the end of the year 1753, he 
opened proposals for coming to terms with the English Gover- 
nor who also acceded to these. Тһе representatives of Dupleix, 
M. de Kerjean, M. Bausset, and Father Lavour met the Eng- 
lish Commissaries, Messrs Paik and Vansittart, at Sadras, a 
Dutch settlement nearly equidistant from Madras and Pondi- 
chery, from 21st to 25th January, 1754. The conference prov- 
ed abortive, because ofthe conflicting claims of the two par- 
ties. Тһе French refused to recognise the claims of Muham- 
mad Ali to the Nawabship of the Carnatic and they produced 
several patents from Salabat Jang and the Mughal Emperor 
himself, appointing Dupleix Nawab of Carnatic. The English 
strongly advocated the claims of Muhammad Ali, and declared 


34. Roberts, History of British India, p. 111: Orme, op. cit, Vol.I, 
р ‚244-246; Lawrence, Narrative, p, 28, 
4 35. Quoted in Roberts, History of British India, p. 111. 
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uthe patent from the Mughal Emperor in favour of Dupleix as 
-a forgery. 


The failure of the conference t 
Jed to the renewal of hostilities. On February 15, the French 


troops under Mainville inflicted a defeat on the English. 


Dey also made unsuccessful attempts to invest Trichino- 
„poly and carried some fruitless raids into Tanjore ane he 
Pudukottai territory. But Godehu, a Director of French com- 
pany, arrived on August 1754, with orders from France to 
-follow a policy of peace, now anxiously wanted under various 
-considerations. 


o bring about a compromise 


Dupleix was superseded by Godehu on 2nd August and 
Mainville was replaced by Maissin on 16th August, In Octo- 
"Бег Godehu made a truce with the English which was follow- 
-ed by a provisional treaty in December 1754,3° whose validity 
"was subject to the ratification of the two Companies at home. 
By the first term of the treaty the two Companies agreed to 
renounce for ever all Mughal dignities and offices and never 
to interfere in the disputes of the native princes. The second 
and third terms provided that the ‘‘English should possess 
Fort St. George, Fort St. David, and Devikota,......or that the 
-districts Pondichery should be made «qual to those of Fort St. 
George and Fort St. David, the French in that case abondon- 
ing the country about Nizampantam. The fourth clause abon- 
-doned for the French their claim on Machhiiipatam (Маѕші- 
patam) and the adjoining districts, it being arranged that 
.equal territories should be there assigned to the rival Com- 
panies. The fifth, sixth, and seventh clauses regulated the 

` navigation of certain rivers, and the possession. of certain 
.other minor territories, on the same principle. The eighth 
provided for the prolongation of the truce till the confirmation 
.ofthe treaty should arrive from Europe ; the ninth, for the 
stoppages of reconstruction of any forts or securing апу Шем 
grants of territory GRO the truce; the tenth, for the princi- 
ple uti possidetis till the treaty should be confirmed from 


36 Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive, p. 81. 
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Europe; and the eleventh, for some future plan of indemni- 
fication for the expenses of the war.??7 


The terms ofthe treaty have been regarded by Mallesor- 
to have been “in a French point of view disgraceful,” 38 
Dupleix passed some severe remarks upon these. He held: 
that Godehu had “‘signed the ruin of the country and the dis- 
honour of the nation,"3" when the situation was turning in 
their favour. The French historian Cultru shares almost the 
same view.*? Mill writes: «Ву this treaty, everything for- 
which they had been contending was gained by the 
English; every advantage of which they came into possession 
was given up by the French. Ву the stipulation to withdraw 
effectually from inteference in the affairs of the native princes, 
Muhammed Ali was left, by the fact, Nawab of Carnatic- 
or Arcot. And by the stipulation to arrange the territorial 
Possessions of two nations on the principle of equality, the: 
important acquisition of the four Circars wa: resigned.” ** 
These statements would have been justified if the treaty had 
been made before the siege of Arcot,but they seem more or 
less exaggerated in the view of the altered situation in 1754. 
The Home Government in France did not regard this- 
treaty as disgraceful ; it was, on the contrary. anxious for 
peace in India, as disputes had already begun between the- 
French and the English on the Ohio and the Mississippi, and 
“the preservation of that region seemed more reasonable- 
than hypothetical conquests in India."*? Moreover, the ter-- 
ritories guaranteed tothe French were to yield an annual 
revenue of 800,000, and tnose guaranteed to the English 
100,000. Facts do not support the statement that the French. 
had greater advantages than the English just on the eve of the 
conclusion of the treaty. Trichinopoly was about to surren- 
der for want of supplies. Both in numbers апа in quality the- 
English troops were superior to those of the French and the: 
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financial position. ofthe latter was also worse. It might be 
pointed out that if Waston came with a fleet, consisting of 
three ships and, а sloop, having on board a King's regiment 
of 700 men, with 40 artillerymen and 200 recruits, Godehu 
had also arrived with 1,500 European troops. But the troops 
of the latter were not very useful for fighting purposes. The 
historian Orme remarks that “Мг, Godehu himself was sen- 
sible of this disparity."*? The Pondicherry Council was also 
aware of this for it wrote to the Directors that “(һе English 
had 2,500 men including 1,150 soldiers of a King’s regiment, 
while the French possessed but 1,150 troops ‘God knows what 
sort of troops'—and were almost without allies and in sore 
straits for gold."** Edward lves, who came to India with 
Watson’s fleet in 1754, remarks: “it was by everybody known, 
that at this time, exclusive of our naval force, our troops on 
the coast exceeded those of the French in number one thous- 
and.””45 Moreover when Godehu arrived the treasury of the 
French in India was almost exhausted. But there is no doubt 
that Dupleix’s ambitions were crushed. And Dupleix was 
right in emphasising the unwisdom of his country in prefer- 
ring American acquisitions and opportunities to Indian, —for 
building a French ‘colonial empire in America by joining 
Quebec and Louisiana with the Atlantic seaboard full of old 
English colonies, was clearly a dream, most unrealisable (as 
was soon shown) than that of Dupleix. 

Dupleix is certainly an important figure in Indo-French 
history. Guided by the daring ambition of establishing a 
French Empire in India, he, by wholehearted efforts, succee= 
ded for some yearsin improving here the position of the. 
French, and in enhancing their prestige in {һе eyes of the po- 
wers to such a considerable extent that his English contempo- 
raries regarded him asa dreadful foe of English interests in 
India. With astrong faith in the rightness of his cause and 
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an earnest desire to serve the country's interests, Dupleix ne- 
ver allowed himself to be carried by designs of personal ag- 
grandisement. His convictions were great, his aim was not 
sordid, and his diplomacy was also not always very unsound. 

But certain factors doomed his policy to failure. Success 
in military affairs depends largely on the possession of a sound 
finance, and for Dupleix “finance was his stumbling-block 
from first to last,"49 Не did not get adequate financial sup- 
port from the home authorities. But it is to be noted that he 
“treated them іп а very cavalier fashion, informing them of 
his victories, but concealing his defeats.”’*’ From 1751 he 
could not properly collect the revenues he had reckoned on, 
and in order to meet some urgent needs, he spent over 
350,000 pounds of hisown money and that of his friends. 
But this spirit was not reciprocated. 'Тһе incompetence of 
French generals also greatly hampered his cause. 

Moreover, Dupleix, perhaps over-confident of the justice 
of his work, did not sometime take proper measures at the 
opportune moment to counteract English hostility. Соп- 
sidering it to be a certain factor he should have come to some 
sort of settlement*® with Muhammad Ali before the latter 
received offer of help from the English. 


With the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) India 
again became the scene of hostilities between the French and 
the English. In 1754 the French Government had sent Godehu 
to reverse the policy of Dupleix, but now it determined to 
strike a blow for regaining the old position of the French in 
India by expelling the English. To realise this Count de 
Lally was appointed to the command of an expedition to 
India. | 

Though асїї 
he arrival of La 


ve hostilities on a large scale began only after 
lly in April, 1758, yet in the meanwhile both 
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the parties had been far from friendly towards each other.. 
Intelligence of the outbreak of the Seven Years' War had al-- 
ready reached India. De Leyrit, the successor of Godehu as. 
the Governor of Pondichery, tried some operations against the- 
English and sent d? Auteuil to take possession of Trichinopoly: 
in April 1767. The “дошу octogenarian” а” Auteuil ‘could. 
not act as De Leyrit had desired ; Trichinopoly was relieved 
by the arrival from Madura of Major Calliaud who had been, 
busy in subjugating the Polygars of Madura and Tinnevelly. 

But the French troops had overrun the Carnatic ; many of its 
strongholds, except Arcot, Vellore, Kanchipuram, Chingleput, 

and the two English seats of Government, had fallen into their: 


hands.*? 

But in Bengal the case was otherwise. There the English. 
attacked the French fort at Chandernagore in March 1957.59- 
After a brave defence for three days (March 20-23) M. Renault,, 
the French Chief at Chandernagore, surrendered with his party 
on certain terms.5? Having a temporary sojourn in the Dutch. 
Factory at Chinsura, M. Renault and his party were kept as. 
close prisoners in Calcutta, and the English were so much sus- 
picious of their helping Sirajuddanlah that they were not re- 
leased before the Nawab’s defeat at Plassey, when they were- 
asked to prepare for their departure from Bengal.>* 


The capture of Chandernagore dealt the death-blow to. 
hopes of establishing the French power in Bengal, while it was 
of immense importance to the future career of the English. 
They became comparatively free to deal with the Nawab and 
their immediate gain was also immense, for Dupleix had raised: 
Chandernagore to high level of prosperity. Clive himself 
wrote to the Select Committee at ¿Madras : It was certainly 
a large, rich and thriving colony, and the loss of it is an inex- 
pressible blow to the French Company.5? 
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French factories in other parts of Bengal also were not left 
untouched by the English. The French Factory at Balasore 
was seized by Lieutenant Young in the month of April In 
the same month M. Law, Chief of the French Factory at 
‘Cassimbazar, was compelled to leave Bengal?4 Не arrived 
at Bhagalpur on May 2, and after Siraj’s defeats proceeded up 
to Patna. But he was driven out of the iprovince by Eyre 
‘Coote, who marched to Patna amidst great difficulties,^5 The 
‘French Factory at Patna, where its Chief M. de la Bretesche 
was then lying ill, was seized by Coote. From now till 1761 
M. Law remained as an adventurer under some native govern- 
ments in Northern India. On hearing of the success of the 
English and the desire of the latter to demand the surrender of 
all the remaining French factories in Bengal, M. Courtin, the 
Chief of the French Factory at Dacca, left that place and tried 
Чо advance with his men towards the south-west probably 
with the hope of joining M. Law's party. But after the 
-capture of Sirajuddaulah and the installation of Mir Jafar on 
the masnad of Bengal, he changed his route towards Dinajpur 
and Rangpur and even built a fort ata place about fifteen 
miles south of Jalpaiguri. His party had to suffer various 
troubles and had two skirmishes with the forces of Oasim Ali 
Khan,?9 the Faujdar of Rungpur, who had been asked by 
Clive to oppose the advance. At last, finding himself helpless 
he solicited the permission of Robert Clive to return to 
Pondicherry, which was granted in July, 1758. The French 
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